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HE portrait called Philip IV. of 
Spain and attributed to Velazquez 
was purchased for the Museum at 
Madrid on October 1, 1904, by Dr. 
Denman W. Ross, representing the Museum. 
Dr. Ross had made a careful comparison of 
the picture with authentic works of the master 
in the Prado Museum, and had become con- 
vinced of its genuineness, its beauty, and its 
importance. While in quality it recalled to 
him the Prado portrait of Don Carlos, King 
Philip's next younger brother, which Dr. Ross 
had copied on a previous visit, the name of 
the king himself was accepted on the authority 
of an accompanying certificate from the learned 
author of the Prado catalogue, Don Pedro de 
Madrazo. 1 

Soon after the arrival of the picture in Boston 
a copy of a letter, of which the signature was 
withheld, dated Paris, October 13 last, was 
transmitted to the Museum reporting adverse 
opinions formed of the work in Madrid. Ac- 
cording to this letter, whose writer the Museum 
has been unable to learn, the picture had been 
taken to the Prado and pronounced a copy after 
comparison with authentic portraits by Velaz- 
quez in that gallery. A few days later the 
question of the genuineness of the picture was 
broached in the press of New York and Boston. 
In view of the public distrust thus aroused, the 
opinions of a number of artists and others 
familiar with the work of Velazquez were 
asked and obtained by the Trustees, and the 
favorable judgment of the large majority an- 
nounced by the Committee on the Museum 



1 The certificate of Don Pedro de Madrazo, dated February 
23, 1898, is filed at the Museum. 



in the Bulletin of January, 1905. In its issue 
of January 31 the New York Sun printed a 
private letter from Sefior Aureliano de Beruete, 
of Madrid, 1 expressing the belief that the por- 
trait is a copy of a lost Velazquez original. 
A pamphlet disputing the genuineness of the 
picture was later issued by Mrs. N. H. Pring- 
sheim, Ph.D. (Heidelberg), of Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. Francis Lathrop, of New York, replied to 
this pamphlet and to a subsequent letter from 
Dr.Pringsheim in the Sun of February 8 and 15. 
Illustrated articles maintaining the genuineness 
of the picture have been published in the April 
number of the Burlington Magazine and the 
spring number of the Art Journal, of London ; 
the former by Mr. Lathrop, the latter by Mr. 
Claude Phillips, Keeper of the Wallace Collec- 
tion, Hertford House. The March number of 
the Rassegna d'Arte, of Milan, Italy, repro- 
duces a photograph of the picture received 
through Mr. F. Mason Perkins, of Siena, and 
bases thereon a favorable judgment of the 
work. 

In the present report the opinions referred 
to in the statement issued in January by the 
Committee on the Museum are presented with 
others since obtained and with further data. 

I. 

Diego Velazquez was born at Seville June 
5, 1599. In 1 6 18 he married the daughter of 
his instructor, Francisco Pacheco, and in 1623 
was called to Madrid, where he obtained the 
post of Court Painter. In 1629 and again 
in 1649 he was sent by King Philip IV. to 
Italy, and in 1652 was made Palace Marshal. 
He died August 6, 1660. 

1 Author of "Velazquez," Paris, 1898, 4to, XI, 215 pp. 
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Philip III. of Spain (d. 1621) had three 
sons: Philip, born April 8, 1605, who suc- 
ceeded to the throne as Philip IV. in 1621, 
and died in 1665 ; Carlos, born September 14, 
1607, died 1632; Ferdinand, born May 16, 
1609, died 1 64 1 as Governor of the Nether- 
lands. 

The Museum picture embodies the type 
of two of Velazquez's earliest works in Madrid, 
the full-length portraits of Philip IV. and 
of his brother Don Carlos, Nos. 1070 and 
1073 in the Prado Museum. 1 The following 
characteristics of Velazquez's early manner, 
as seen more especially in these portraits, are 
noted in the books. 

Velazquez seems from the first to have 
aimed with perfect sincerity to portray exactly 
what he saw. 2 What he saw to portray was 
not the apparition of the moment, but the per- 
manent character that found therein its ex- 
pression. 3 Of this character a fundamental 
trait was the spirit of impassive and inflexible 
pride distinguishing the Spanish, race. 4 At 
Philip's accession this had expressed itself in 
an exaggerated disdain of personal display, 
deliberately assumed as a mark of the new 
regime and symbolized by the substitution, in 
court costume, of a wide, flat lawn collar 
(golilla) for the elaborate lace ruff (gorguera) 
worn during the previous reign. 5 

Technically Velazquez's early portraits are 
notable for their general gray tone, 6 for the 
use of a single strong source of light from the 
left side, 7 for their mainly uniform background 
in a medium value, empty or almost empty of 
accessories. 8 Neither there nor in the figure 
is there any dramatic suggestion. 9 The hands 
are white, well-shaped, and more conspicuous 

1 The three portraits are reproduced opposite this page. That 
of Philip (Prado tojo) is 1.02 m. wide and 1.91 high; that of 
Carlos (Prado 1073) is 1.25 wide and 2.09 high. The Museum 
picture is 1.10 wide and 2,08 high. 

It has been suggested (de Beruete, p. 32) that this portrait of 
Philip (Prsido 1070) may have been the work, dated August 30, 1623, 
which, according to the " Arte de la Pintura," of Pacheco (Madrid, 
1648), gained for Velazquez the position of Court Painter. 

Mr. Francis Lathrop, in his Burlington article, notes traces of 
previous painting under the present Prado 1070, giving the cloak 
the spreading form and the feet the position apart seen in the 
Museum portrait; and suggests the possibility that the Museum 
picture may itself be the first portrait of the king, or that Prado 
1070 was painted over the first portrait, of which the Museum 
picture is a replica. 

According to Professor Carl Justi (Diego Velazquez und sein 
Jahrhundert, Bonn, 1888, Vol. I, p. 164), the first portrait was the 
equestrian figure described by Pacheco, but since lost. 

2 Sir W. Armstrong, "The Art of Velazquez," London, 1896, 
p. 11. Justi II, pp. 4, 6. 

3 Justi II, p. 6. 

* Justi II, pp. 7, 8. 

6 Justi I, p. 199. 

6 , Justi I, p. 200. R. A. M. Stevenson, "The Art of Velaz- 
quez, * 1895, p. 64. 

7 Justi I, p. 200. 

8 Justi I, pp. 200, 201. 

9 Justi II, p. 7. 



than in his later portraits. 1 He appears to 
have painted standing and close to his sub- 
ject, the lines of the floor or of furniture re- 
ceiving thus a sharp upward perspective. 2 
The outlines of the figure are emphasized into 
a silhouette, 3 all the contours are sharp, 4 and 
the surface as yet unsoftened by the atmos- 
phere of which itself he was later claimed to 
be the painter. 5 

Characteristic of Velazquez's materials at 
this time are the closely-woven canvas (this 
his general preference), the solid pigment, and 
the reddish-brown underpainting or priming 
of the picture, which as he grew older changed 
in tone, until in his latest work it is almost 
pure gray. 6 

The Museum portrait presents this whole 
group of characters. The face and figure are 
of uncompromising verity in their lofty re- 
serve. The costume is of distinguished sim- 
plicity, without ornament except the fine linen 
cuffs, the golilla, a brooch, and the chain, with 
the Golden Fleece. 

The picture is gray in tone, the only spot of 
vivid color being the full red lips. Light falls 
strongly from the left, and the background 
shows, beside the table with a hat, only the 
level base line of a blank wall. The pose of 
the figure is empty of all suggestion but that 
of a dignified calm under the painter's eye. 
The hands are white and carefully modelled, 
and dispute attention with the face. The 
steep incline of the lower side lines of the 
table brings it near and well below the eye. 
The outlines throughout the canvas are clearly 
defined, and the surfaces they bound seem 
hard and unyielding. There is no marked 
suggestion of atmosphere. 

The canvas is fine in texture for so large a 
picture. The pigment has been evenly ap- 
plied, and beneath it the red ochre under- 
painting can be plainly discovered in many 
places. 

The picture is in excellent preservation. It 
has been relined and the surface somewhat 
smoothed down by the weights used in the 
process. There are small areas of repainting 
discernible in the background, on the floor, on 

1 Justi I, p. 202. 

2 Justi I, p. 204. 

3 Sir W. Armstrong, "The Art of Velazquez," p. 35. 

4 de Beruete, pp. 35, 46. Stevenson, "Art of Velazquez,'' 
p. 25. 

5 de Beruete, p. 139. 
8 de Beruete, p. 139. 



ERRATUM. 
Page 19, second column, note 1: read " obra indubitada de Velazquez.' 
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the knuckles of the hands, and on the shaded 
side of the face. In this region it has at some 
time suffered an injury the nature of which 
cannot now be determined. There is some 
indication of a rent in the canvas, shaped like 
an inverted letter L, about four inches from 
the left eye, and the paint has apparently been 
somewhat disturbed along the whole left out- 
line of the head. The restorations in the 
picture are limited to the places named. In a 
few small spots in the lower background and 
along the edge the paint has peeled. In the 
lower left-hand corner the picture bears the 
numbers 3493- 

A portrait similar to the Museum picture is 
preserved at the palace of the Duchess of 
Villahermosa at Madrid. 1 Either these two 
pictures are both copies of the same third, or 
one of them is a replica or a copy of the other. 
That the Villahermosa portrait is a copy is the 
opinion of both the authorities who have pro- 
nounced upon it. 2 

Since the Museum picture embodies the 
type of Velazquez's earliest royal portraits, 
but three theories of its origin are logically 
possible. It was produced either by the mas- 
ter himself in early manhood, or by another 
under his youthful influence, or in imitation 
of his first work. It is either from his own 
hand during his first years at court, from that 
of an early scholar, or from that of a copyist. 

Early scholars there were none. Zurbaran 
and Cano were companions in Seville, each 
with his individual style, and the " ragged 
regiment " 3 that eventually attached them- 
selves to Velazquez's fortunes did not begin 
to gather until, under the influence of his first 
Italian journey in 1629-30, he had ceased to 
paint in the rigid style of his earlier work. 4 

The portrait is therefore either a copy after 
Velazquez or the product of his own hand in 
youth. In default of external evidence, the 
question of its source turns on the originality 
and character of workmanship the canvas 
itself displays. 

1 This picture was first recorded among the works of Velazquez 
by the late Charles B. Curtis, of New York, in his work entitled 
"Velazquez and Muriilo " (New York, 1883), No. 106, p. 47. It 
was formerly in the collection of the Duque de Narros. 

2 " Eine alte Schulkopie " (Justi II, p. 202). Sefior de Be- 
ruete's letter from Madrid, printed in the New York Sun of 
January 3 1 . 

3 " Gefolgschaft armer Ritter " (Justi II, p. 271). 

* J. B. del Mazo, "the single one among them all that has 
painted just like him" (Justi I J, p. 264), was born about 1620. 
The slave, Pareja, his other chief scholar, born 1606, served him a 
generation before betraying his abilities. 



II. 

Of the twenty-five painters and critics of 
painting who have hitherto contributed to the 
discussion of the picture, twenty assert it to 
be both an original and by Velazquez. 

In the certificate of DON PEDRO DE 
MADRAZO, at the time Director of the 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts in Madrid, the 
portrait is described as "an undoubted work 
of Velazquez." 1 From its coincidence in four 
points — size, subject, artist, and style — with 
a picture described in the will of Carlos II. 
of Spain (d. 1700) as a portrait 2^4 varas high 
(about 2.08 m., 82 in., the actual height of the 
Museum picture), representing Philip IV. in 
youth in Velazquez's first manner ; and from 
the further fact that the similar Prado portrait, 
No. 1070, is described in like terms in an 
inventory drawn up at the death of Carlos II., 
both portraits being listed as belonging to the 
collection of the Palace of Buen Retiro, Sefior 
de Madrazo confidently identified the Museum 
picture with the former portrait, of which all 
trace has hitherto been lost. 

The late CHARLES B. CURTIS, author of 
"Velazquez and Muriilo," wrote, on January 
29 last, to the Assistant Director of the Mu 
seum, that, seeing the photographs — 

" One can hardly find room for doubt as to the 
authenticity of the picture." 

Reference has already been made to the 
favorable opinion of the picture expressed by 
Mr. CLAUDE PHILLIPS, in his recent article 
in the Art Journal of London. In a letter 
to the Assistant Director of the Museum Mr. 
Phillips writes : 

" The fine photographs you have now sent confirm 
me in the opinion that your Museum now owns a 
genuine, and, of its kind, fine « Philip,' belonging to 
the early series, and dating before the later of the 
Prado full-lengths, and before the magnificent Philip 
IV. in military costume of Dorchester House. Your 
picture appears to me to be in absolute agreement 
with the full-length * Olivarez ' of Dorchester House, 
the treatment of the hair and hands being identical in 
the two examples, and both showing in this respect 
stiffness and a timid conscientiousness natural enough, 
having regard to the date of the pictures." 

Mr. BERNHARD BERENSON, author of 
well-known volumes of artistic criticism, writes 
to the Director : 

" Admitting that the photograph tells the truth, 
Velazquez in his youth never painted anything better, 

1 " obro indubitado de Velazquez/' 
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and I am heartily glad such a masterpiece has been 
added to the Museum." 

The remaining sixteen favorable opinions 
were rendered after an examination of the 
picture by invitation of the Museum. The 
judges were the following artists and critics: 
Messrs. Frank W. Benson, Joseph De Camp, 
Philip L. Hale, Charles Hopkinson, Dodge 
MacKnight, Hermann D. Murphy, William M. 
Paxton, John B. Potter, J. Lindon Smith, and 
Edmund C. Tarbell, of Boston ; Mr. William 
Rankin, of Wellesley College ; Messrs. William 
M. Chase, Francis Lathrop, and J. Alden Weir, 
of New York ; Mr. Roger E. Fry, of London, 
contributor to the Athenceum and Burlington 
Magazines, Member of the Committee on the 
National Art-Collections Fund ; Mr. F. Mason 
Perkins, of Siena, Italy. Some of the judg- 
ments were rendered by letter, but most of them 
in conversation with the Assistant Director of 
the Museum. The following excerpts bear 
immediately on the question of the genuine- 
ness of the picture : 

FRANK W. BENSON. 

"I see no mark whatever of this painting being 
other than an original. It seems to me that there is a 
sincerity suggesting that it was done from nature that 
it would be impossible for any one to imitate. My 
feeling is that it was painted direct from Philip IV., 
who was standing before the artist. No one who could 
paint a chain in the way it is painted there would be 
copying any other artist's pictures. I have seen hun- 
dreds of copies of Velazquez and they were all different 
from the original in some way, and were utterly unlike 
this picture." 

" The work is so like the work of Velazquez that I 
have never doubted it from the first moment I saw it." 
" To me it is ridiculous that there should be any doubt 
about the picture. It gives me the greatest pleasure 
to see it, and I know that I could not show anything 
better or simpler to students." 

WILLIAM M. CHASE. 

" This thing cannot be a copy. The stamp of the 
artist, of his own work, is in the thing. I know the 
work of his followers, including del Mazo. Their 
work does not touch this or come near it." " The 
man who painted that (pointing to the doublet) had 
no need to copy anything." "If it is a made-up thing, 
what possible interest was there in making it ? There 
was no call for it, and it is certainly an old picture and 
not a modern one." " The hard edge on it is one of 
the things that stand in its favor. There is another 
thing in the Prado which is as dry and hard. You 
could crack eggs on it. It is dryer than this." 

" I am absolutely satisfied that your picture is by 
Velazquez, and will stake my reputation upon my 



judgment." " There has not been a moment's ques- 
tion of doubt in my mind about it since I had the first 
glance at the work." "It is as convincing as recog- 
nizing a relative." " How Whistler would have de- 
lighted in it ! His Connie Gilchrist is of this tone." 

JOSEPH DE CAMP. 

" It is too definite in its stroke to be a copy. When 
a man is copying he is not free ; he is tied down by the 
other man's work, and that is not the case here." " He 
has just the feeling that I should expect in his first 
portrait of the king. The impression it gives is that 
of the work of an artist who is awed by circumstances." 
" The brush stroke of an artist depends upon the 
development of the muscled and nerves of his hand. 
As in handwriting, there is always a connection be- 
tween youthful and later painting. I trace this con- 
nection between the work of this portrait and the Don 
Balthazar Carlos and his Dwarf." 

" I never questioned that it was by Velazquez from 
the first moment, but it is not at all important to me 
who painted it. What foolishness to think of it as a 
made-up thing. Why, there is just the same hand in 
the light on the hair as you see in the photograph of 
the Carlos. There is the same absolute edge. The 
handwriting is just the same as that which is so per- 
sistent in these early portraits (pointing to the photo- 
graphs of Philip IV. and Carlos)." 

ROGER E. FRY, 

(From an editorial article, " The Boston Velazquez," 
in the New York Sun of February 2.) 

" * * those who have hitherto examined the picture 
most critically realize first of all that the question of a 
modem * fake ' may be ruled out of court." " We 
have, then, a picture of Philip IV. at a slightly earlier 
age than that of any of the hitherto recognized por- 
traits ; at such an age, that is, as would place this 
picture in the year 1623, the first year of Velazquez's 
continuous residence in Madrid. It is painted with 
an almost fierce determination to achieve a definite 
record of the lustreless features of the royal patron. 
The picture is, in fact, somewhat dull, frigid, and dry. 
It is the work of a sound craftsman, laboring under 
uncongenial circumstances, deprived of self-confidence, 
deserted for the moment by the inspiration of his 
genius, and thrown back, as it were, on his last 
defenses, on the inalienable faculties of hand and eye 
which his early training at Seville had supplied." 

" It is in these early pieces, bodegones, as they are 
called, that we recognize the long, severe training in 
firmly planned design, in close and almost literal repre- 
sentation, which gave Velazquez the power later on to 
flourish his brush with as much certainty as ease. The 
Boston portrait is like these early pieces in its tight, 
deliberate modelling, its well-pondered, slow, even 
handling of the paint, its careful planning of light and 
shade ; but it lacks the fire of those early pieces, their 
warmth and almost passionate intensity. It is, one 
may frankly admit, inferior to them. But there is 
nothing to surprise in this. It was a step back for a 
new leap. The young artist, introduced suddenly into 
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the high, cold atmosphere of Philip's court, impressed 
by the vigor of its etiquette and the negative perfec- 
tion of its taste, — for Philip was a modern dandy, 
hating display alike of emotion and finery, — Velazquez, 
transplanted from the crude, warm, common life of the 
South, could not but feel that this was no place to 
exercise his peasant style, with its rich chiaroscuro and 
its moody intensity of effect. He must at once strike 
out in a new manner, find something expressive of 
refinement and morgue. He threw over chiaroscuro 
and found in the mere silhouette the basis of his 
design. The local color of the king's black cloak and 
the pallor of his relaxed features, telling upon a flat 
background of medium tone, were the elements out of 
which he could build his design. He hit the essentials 
of his new style, but in this first essay his grasp of 
them was incomplete, his mastery was problematical." 

" In the head itself, for all the painter's conscience 
and caution, something of the vital creative power 
emerges. The hands are less successful, it is true, 
but enough is here to make the master's name the 
only one that can come to one's mind before the 
picture itself." 

" Boston may well congratulate itself on possessing 
a picture which marks a turning point in Velazquez's 
career." 

PHILIP L. HALE. 

" It must be either by Velazquez or a copy of him. 
I do not think any other painter could have originated 
it, and I do not think it is a copy. It has not the 
fussy quality of the copyist; it is tight and not 
slobbered like a copy. Things like the head, hands, 
and chain have an incisiveness that is lacking in 
copies." 

CHARLES HOPKINSON. 

" This work is absolutely spontaneous. I feel the 
first hand impression of what was in the mind of the 
man who painted it. This is clear from the head and 
from this sort of thing (pointing to the doublet). If 
the man who copies feels the freedom of the drapery 
he must do it in his own way. If he is servile he does 
not get any such thing as the freedom of the folds and 
the modelling of the blacks at the same time." 

" As to its being a Velazquez, all his things have a 
feeling of abstraction from life, so that he always suc- 
ceeds in making a picture. We may say in a general 
way that all portrait painters but those of the very 
first rank have usually endeavored to make what is 
called 'a speaking likeness' — to give a vivid impres- 
sion of a man at a particular moment. This picture is 
so far removed from that attempt as almost to make 
other portraits look vulgar. It is the work of a very 
great painter you can see, because the values are so 
well adjusted. You have the necessary sense of reality 
and of things taking their places in vertical planes 
without the loss of edges, which is the comparatively 
easy method of getting an illusion of reality and at- 
mosphere. That is one of the things that struck 
me first of all. Not a lost edge anywhere. In the 
matter of tone, too, this seems certainly to be his. 
There is the sense that everything is existing in the 



same light and air. I have looked at this picture 
many times, and each time I have been more con- 
vinced that it is by Velazquez." 

FRANCIS LATHROP. 

(From his article in the April number of the Burling- 
ton Magazine.) 

Mr. Lathrop writes that his aim has been to show 
the place of the Boston portrait in Velazquez's devel- 
opment, " and to vindicate the good name of a picture 
that has been unaccountably looked upon askance." 

" The picture is a portrait of Philip at the age of 
eighteen, and is painted in the early style of Velazquez, 
with some phases of which we are familiar in his 
works executed between 1622 and 1630. It retains a 
fair share of the hardness of the bodegones, but has in 
parts a more advanced execution, and indicates a new 
conception in regard to the management of the mate- 
rials of his composition; it shows also the change 
from the brown flesh tones of the Sevillian pictures 
to the color-scheme adopted in the portraits painted 
after his arrival in Madrid." " The possibility * * * 
has been suggested by several critics of the picture 
being a copy after Velazquez, made by some pupil or 
follower. The three principal men concerning whom 
such a possibility would be entertained are, naturally, 
Del Mazo, Pareja, and Carreno." "In no one of 
these personalities does there appear [more than] the 
faintest echo of the grasp and concentration that are 
so marked in the picture we are considering." " The 
entire picture is a monument of conscientious and 
sustained effort. Nowhere is there any sign of re- 
laxation in the determination to make it perfect." 
" Its handling is exactly such as we might look for in 
the work of Velazquez at this date, 1623. The great 
gap between his Sevillian pictures and the Prado 
portrait, No. 1070 (usually assigned to the year 1623), 
has often been remarked." " Now if we push for- 
ward the date of the Prado portrait to 1625 or 
1626, as we are justified in doing by the apparent 
age of Philip in it, the change of style is much more 
easily accounted for." " On the other hand, if 1623 
be taken as the year in which the Boston picture 
was painted, we have the gap between the two phases 
of his early manner partly bridged over, not wholly so 
it must be said, for probably this picture was immedi- 
ately preceded by a number of transitional works (now 
for the most part lost sight of), done under some 
strong influence that must have come into the artistic 
life of Velazquez about this time." 

"Take it all in all, we have every reason for con- 
gratulation in its having survived with so little damage, 
for it is a picture that must always be precious to 
painters and to students of Velazquez, both for its 
admirable qualities as a work of art and as marking a 
most important stage in his development and career." 

DODGE MACKNIGHT. 

" How anybody who has seen (I say seen, for 
millions of people look at things all their lives with- 
out seeing) the early portraits of Philip IV. in the 
Prado Museum can feel a doubt as to whether this 
portrait is by Velazquez or not, puzzles me. The same 
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hand is evident in them all. You can almost set down 
the very year he did this picture." 

HERMANN D. MURPHY. 

" This is too direct to be a copy. A copy made by 
one less skillful than Velazquez would show hesitation, 
while one as skillful as Velazquez would have put so 
many of his own characteristics in the work that it 
would be no longer a Velazquez. I do not know 
Velazquez well enough to say that this work is by him, 
but looking at it the first time it gave me a tremendous 
impression of Velazquez. What I do know is that 
it is not a copy and that it is old." " No copyist could 
have gotten the subtlety in the blacks." " The man 
who did it had so decorative an instinct and sense of 
subtle variation that he put down just what he felt and 
what you cannot copy or imitate." 

WILLIAM M. PAXTON. 

" This is a matter of which the modern painter is 
most qualified to judge, because Velazquez's point of 
view is the point of view of modern painters, who all 
study him intimately. It cannot be a copy, for when 
an artist copies his work is timid. The work of a 
copyist would not have the sound construction of this 
figure. I think it an original by Velazquez, for no one 
else would have done it in this way. I think Zurbaran 
could have achieved it, but he would have done it 
differently. This is not his style : his work does not 
have this silvery quality; besides, it is exactly like 
Velazquez's early work in every particular." "The 
drawing of the head is distinctly Velazquez. The 
same vermilion is used on the lips as was used by him 
in other portraits. The blacks are, according to my 
memory, of a prettier quality than in the Madrid por- 
traits." 

" For me there could never be any hesitation about 
this picture. I know this to be a Velazquez for the 
same reason that a man knows a letter to be from his 
wife though it may not be signed. Every man inter- 
ested in technical processes laughs when it is sug- 
gested to him that this is not an authentic portrait by 
Velazquez." 

F. MASON PERKINS. 

" In my mind there is no shadow of doubt in regard 
to its authenticity." 

JOHN B. POTTER. 

" A wonderful expression of a given method. Im- 
possible that it should be by any one else." 

WILLIAM RANKIN 

(From a letter to the Assistant Director of the 
Museum.) 

" I am glad that the Museum is to print an abstract 
of critical opinions as to the authenticity of the ' Philip 
IV.' I gave you no reasons for my opinion, and I 
shall be curious to see how far it is possible to adduce 
a demonstration of the difference between a master- 
piece of painting and a copy or imitation. What to 
me is tense power in the Velazquez is to another per- 
haps excessive painstaking in the copyist. I cannot 
argue a question of ultimate form ; I only depend for 



my opinion upon a visual experience, which tells me 
that copies of fine art never deceive for long or with- 
stand comparative criticism. Masterpieces, however, 
are sometimes neglected. If, in the case of the Velaz- 
quez, European critics have been inattentive, we need 
not argue that they will not acknowledge other ex- 
amples of the fault, atoned for by the applause given 
to the discoverer of, say, Giorgione's * Venus ' ; or to 
the vindicators, against all external evidence then avail- 
able, of the Vilrge aux Rockers in its original right. 
For my part, the judge who decided against the 
' experts ' that a certain picture attributed to Correggio 
must be declared doubtful until the production of two 
witnesses who saw the master paint it, was, uncon- 
sciously, as wise in science as he was at law. To see 
the master paint it is, in a true sense, the only test. 
You and I and several others whom we trust can see 
the master's hand in this picture, and I hope you may 
be able to persuade the public to do the same. If 
you have the recipe let the public have it by all means, 
but I cannot help beyond expressing my conviction 
that the picture is certainly an original by Velazquez. 
Art-historically speaking, there is no one else who 
could have painted it, as far as I know." 

/. LINDON SMITH. 

Mr. Smith, who was with Dr. Ross in Madrid at the 
time of the purchase of the picture, wrote that he 
regarded it as a splendid example of Velazquez and an 
exceptionally fortunate acquisition for the Museum. 

EDMUND C. TARBELL. 

" In enumerating the various reasons for believing 
the Velazquez to be genuine, the first and foremost 
seems to me to be its own beauty as a piece of paint- 
ing and as a work of art." "Some of the reasons 
why I feel sure it is an original are as follows : 
the beauty and delicacy of the drawing of the mouth 
and eye where they join the cheek ; the beauty of the 
edge of the hair against the forehead and the way the 
ear is made to go under the lock of hair which falls 
over it and then comes out into the light again ; the 
drawing of the detail on the black doublet ; and, finally, 
the whole surface of the canvas itself. It is like that 
made by Velazquez, and like no one else. The surface 
he made is as individual as one's handwriting, and I 
have never seen a picture by any one else which at all 
resembles his in that respect." "There is nothing 
about the canvas that in the least suggests to me the 
work of a copyist, but rather a man painting from 
nature (or from one of his own pictures), without 
regard to how some one else might have done it." 
" It is the best example of the way a student should 
begin to paint that has ever come to the Museum. In 
fact, as an example in beginning to paint, it could not 
be better, because each feature is so carefully and 
lovingly done, and the student is not misled by a lot 
of brush handling." 

/. ALDEN WEIR. 

" There is, it seems to me, little possibility that this 
portrait is the work of a copyist. No painter would 
have copied the head and hands, which are in such 
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different manners, as we see them done here. The 
painting of the head shows the beginning of the 
development of this great artist's fine period. Certain 
parts of the modelling he never surpassed, and other 
parts show the indication of his early manner. The 
head, whether by Velazquez or not, has his fine 
qualities." 

" I consider this work an evidence of a distinct 
transition between his early and his later very fine 
period. My impression is that his portrait of Philip 
IV. in Madrid is a later work. This canvas is the only 
one I have ever seen that has the manner of both his 
early and later works evident in it. There is a beau- 
tiful quality of color in the head, and the firmness of 
the flesh is well rendered. It is studied in a way 
Velazquez did not do later. The more I see it the 
more I feel the qualities so rare in any one but Velaz- 
quez. I think it a splendid acquisition and congratulate 
the Museum on having acquired it." 

The five opinions adverse to the genuine- 
ness of the picture represent conflicting theo- 
ries of its origin. Mr. Frederic P. Vinton, of 
Boston, Professor Charles H. Moore, of Har- 
vard University, and Dr. N. H. Pringsheim, of 
Cambridge, author of the pamphlet already 
mentioned, incline to think the picture a com- 
posite imitation of the Prado portraits of 
Philip (1070) and Carlos (1073), made, as 
Mr. Vinton believes, with intent to deceive. 
In the judgment of Senor de Beruete the pic- 
ture is a copy. Each of these theories weakens 
the probative force of the other. In assuming 
that the picture repeats a lost original, Sen or 
de Beruete denies that it is of composite 
origin. Mr. Walter Gay, of Paris, ascribes 
the picture to Velazquez's time, but not to his 
hand. 1 

Mr. Vinton's theory of the picture is given as fol- 
lows in a letter to the Director of the Museum : 

" It is hardly credible that it is a copy, though it 
might be an old one, the original of which has been 
lost ; but if not a copy nor an original, what is it ? 
That is a question that may never be answered ; but I 
will venture a guess about it, and that is, that the work 
is a combination of two or three portraits by Velazquez, 
and made with an intent to deceive even the best 
experts." 

" The pose is that of the ' Don Carlos,' and the 
cloak is arranged to fall as the photograph of the 
* Philip ' in the Prado shows to have been on the 
original lines first drawn, and then altered, by Velazquez, 
thus making a different composition, but which a 
clever forger might readily adopt for his purpose." 

Mr. Vinton finds the handling of the picture rather 
that of a copyist than that of a master, and discerns 



1 Mr. Gay writes that he is " of opinion that the portrait is not 
by Velazquez, but a very interesting work of his time by some 
unknown hand." 



traces of an earlier portrait under the present figure. 
In the head Mr. Vinton misses Velazquez's color, 
brush stroke, and draughtsmanship as well as the ex- 
pression familiar in all the other portraits of Philip. 

Professor Moore also remarks upon the difference 
in type between this and other heads of Philip, and 
misses in flesh tints and linen Velazquez's purity of 
tone and, throughout the picture, his living character, 
fine sense of line and surface, subtle modulations and 
variations of color, exquisite handling, and distinctive 
chiaroscuro. 

In his letter to the Director of the Museum ex- 
pressing this opinion, Professor Moore continues : 

" The fact that the picture, supposing it to be by 
Velazquez, must be an early work does not account 
for the lack of the foregoing qualities, for these quali- 
ties are all found in the early Prado full-length, and 
in the contemporaneous ' Don Carlos.' The picture is 
not an early work by any one. It appears to have 
been wrought by a practical and skillful hand, but that 
of a person of blunt feeling for the finer qualities of 
painting. I do not believe it possible that such a work 
could have come from the hand of Velazquez at any 
period of his career." 

Contrary views on a number of these points 
are expressed in the opinions quoted above. 1 
Several of the favorable critics have sought 
and been unable to find evidence of a previous 
picture under the present portrait. 

Dr. Pringsheim maintains that the Museum 
picture and the Villahermosa portrait are 
one and the same canvas, and that the sword 
hand of the figure represents an impossibility 
in nature, having been copied unintelli- 
gentlyfrom the Prado portrait, No. 1070. The 
first conclusion is an error, 2 and the second 
misunderstands a motive whose novelty and in- 
terest afford new evidence of the originality of 
the work. The hand lies along the hilt instead 
of resting on the pommel, as in the portrait of 
Philip (Prado 1070), and in the movement of 
the sword the cross guard, or quillon, has 
caught the edge of the cuff and half turned it 
up. This is shown by the wrinkles in the cuff 
on that side and the duller gleam of the steel 
through the fine lawn. 

The claim that the Museum portrait is a 

1 Almost all the assenting critics note the originality of the 
handling. Messrs. Fry, Paxton, and Weir remark favorably upon 
the painting of the head. Mr. DeCamp finds the brush stroke that 
of Velazquez. Messrs. Chase and Fry explicitly reject the theory 
of a falsification. Compare Justi II, p. 61 : "I have met with 
hardly two cases of actual forgery." The improbability of a forgery 
in duplicate (the Museum picture and the Villahermosa portrait) 
also counts against this theory. Other points of divergence are : 
tints of flesh — Mr. Weir; living character — Mr. Hopkinson ; 
subtlety of color — Mr. Murphy; refinement of handling — Mr. 
Tarbell ; chiaroscuro — Mr. Chase and Mr. Fry (compare Justi II, 
p. 9) ; relation to early Prado full-length — Mr. Lathrop. 

2 Both canvases were seen by Mr. Lathrop some years ago in 
Madrid, one in the Villahermosa Palace, the other in the possession 
of its then owner. (Mr. Lathrop's letter in the New York Sun 
of February 8.) 
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copy rests upon Sefior de Beruete's sole au- 
thority as a painter and writer on Velazquez. 
Sefior de Beruete is a Spaniard, while all the 
pictures by Velazquez which best explain the 
Museum portrait — the scenes of homely life 
known as bodegones and produced during his 
Seville youth — are preserved in English col- 
lections. 1 It is open to the believers in the 
portrait to suppose that a more familiar knowl- 
edge of these might have constrained Sefior 
de Beruete to recognize in the Museum picture 
itself the lost Velazquez original, and in the 
Villahermosa picture alone a copy. 



The evidence points plainly to the genuine- 
ness of the portrait. That it represents the 
early manner of Velazquez all can see. It 
is simple, sincere, and distinguished; the 
facial type, the hands, the figure, the costume, 
the arrangement of light, the floor perspective, 
the background, the accessories, — are all those 



1 Mr. Fry writes in the rfew York Sun of February 2 : 

" It is indeed little to be wondered at that the modern Spaniards 
could not see Velazquez's hand here. They know him only in the 
full maturity of his power." " Of the other aspect of Velazquez 
— Velazquez the Sevillian — they know nothing, for the simple 
reason that all the pictures of this period are now in England." 

Professor Justi writes (I, 12) : 

"Let no one imagine he knows this painter who has not 
sought out the works existing in England. While the Madrid 
Museum will always be without a rival as the possessor of all the 
five great historical and equestrian pictures, it lacks, nevertheless, 
many important examples and even whole classes of his works. 
Among these latter are the popular and kitchen pieces of his Seville 
youth, like the ' Water Carrier ' in Apsley House, * * * " 

Of the Dorchester House " Olivarez," which is now universally 
acknowledged to be genuine, and with which Mr. Phillips compares 
the Museum portrait in manner, Professor Justi writes (I, 212) that 
it was at first suspected, owing to the public ignorance of Velaz- 
quez's early Sevillian style. 



of the first royal portraits, and, like them, it is 
painted with deliberate exactitude in a gray 
tone on a fine canvas, with even pigment, over 
a red ochre priming, the outlines sharp and 
telling, the modelling hard and lacking atmos- 
phere. 

But the quality which gives this portrait its 
certain ascription in the eyes of a number of 
competent critics can be analyzed in no words 
and named in but one — Velazquez. Mem- 
bers of his own profession among the invited 
judges affirm that they would as soon think 
the picture false as they would think the letter 
of a friend a clever imitation of the familiar 
handwriting, style, and mode of thought and 
feeling. A smile would be the due response 
to disbelief so unbecoming friendship, and is 
the answer of these intimates of Velazquez to 
skepticism about this picture. 

No witness equally convincing has been 
given against the work. The opposing judges 
are more likely to have overlooked what they 
miss in it than the favorable judges to have 
imagined what they find there. The pam- 
phlet of Dr. Pringsheim fails to establish any 
material point. Serior de Beruete's assump- 
tion of a lost original to account for two simi- 
lar portraits is invalid unless accompanied 
with decisive evidence that neither is the 
original itself. 

The Museum recognizes the great pre- 
ponderance of favorable opinion in which the 
discussion has issued, and accepts it as proof 
of the genuineness of the picture. 
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